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WHERE WILL YOU BE FOR CHRISTMAS ? 


At home probably—or with friends or relations. 
BUT —tens of thousands of refugees have no home, no relatives with whom they can 
stay. They will spend yet another cold and comfortless Christmas in a refugee camp in 
Austria, Germany or elsewhere. Thousands of children have known no home but a 
wooden barrack. 
YOU CAN HELP UNA to bring some of the spirit of Christmas to these unfortunate 
tunate people. 


SEND A PRESENT TO A REFUGEE 
We need: toys; woollen goods (scarves, pullovers, jumpers); tinned foods 
(meat and fruit); tinned biscuits; toilet articles (soap, face creams, toilet 
water). All gifts should be labelled with their contents and name and address of 
sender, and sent by December Ist to UNA (Refugee Presents), 25 Charles 
Street, London, W.|I. 


* * * * 


ALS O—six thousand soldiers from twelve nations will be helping to keep the peace on 
the borders of the Holy Land. Troops of the UN Emergency Force are there on duty in 
our name: we should not forget them. 


YOU CAN HELP UNA to see that they, too, will share in the spirit of Christmas. 
Shell Tankers Ltd. are generously carrying the gifts as far as Port Said. 


SEND COMFORTS TO A UN SOLDIER 


We need: games, musical instruments, playing cards, cigarettes, and 
other gifts for men. 

All gifts should be labelled with their contents and name and address of sender, 
and sent by November 10th to UNA (UNEF Comforts), 25 Charles Street, 
London, W.1. 


* * * * 


It may not be possible to acknowledge all gifts—but care will be taken to see 
that they reach those for whom they were given. 














You can almost double your subscription or donation at no 
extra cost to yourself by completing a 
SEVEN-YEAR DEED OF COVENANT 


with the United Nations Association 


Send for a Bankers’ Order Form to: 
The Treasurer, UNA, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
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It all depends on you 

By the time this issue of United Nations 
News reaches you UNA’s membership cam- 
paign will be under way. It comes at a 
crucial time in our country’s affairs. Too 
many people today are turning their backs 
on difficult international problems. It is 
easier to ignore them; but it is also dan- 
gerous. 

Building peace and prosperity is more 
difficult than making war. It is not spec- 
tacular; the goal is far off and people are 
not united by an immediate threat. But we 
believe that it is literally a life-and-death 
matter, for ourselves and for the world. 
And we believe that enlisting the widest 
possible support for the United Nations, its 
aims and its ideals, is the best way of 
going about it. We must have a strong, well- 
informed UNA to do the job in this country. 

Today the Association has about 60,000 
individual members—roughly one hundred 
per branch. The main reason why our 
membership is not higher is because we 
have put so much effort into other things— 
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the Children’s Fund campaign, the refugee 
campaign, Hungarian refugee relief. But 
between now and June 1958 our main task 
will be to increase our membership. We 
have no national target, but we feel our 
numbers should and could be doubled. 

Will you help? You won’t lack support. 
Plans for action by Headquarters and at 
Branch level throughout the country have 
been well and thoroughly laid. But in the 
last resort it all depends on you. 


Judge in our own case 

Today, out of the eighty-four states 
which have signed the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, only thirty-two 
accept its compulsory jurisdiction. But any 
state can sign a statute; it’s the jurisdiction 
clause that makes the difference. 

Britain has recently contributed her mite 
to the undermining of the Court's authority. 
Last April our government (mainly, it is 
thought, to avoid possible trouble with 
Japan over our Christmas Island bomb tests) 
declared that it no longer accepted the 





Court's jurisdiction in disputes affecting the 
security of the United Kingdom or its 
dependencies—a very wide field and one 
whose limits are to be defined by us and 
not by the Court. 

The Court's judges are a highly respec- 
table and skilled body of men, and we can’t 
have much confidence in our policies if we 
don’t trust them even to decide what con- 
stitutes our “national security”. Two of 
them—one the British Judge Lauterpacht— 
have gone so far as to say that this British 
move makes our declaration that we accept 
compulsory jurisdiction invalid; and Mr. 
Hammarskjold, in his annual report to the 
UN Assembly, warned that the present 
trend away from compulsory jurisdiction “if 
not soon halted, may render the whole 
system virtually illusory”. 





The struggle for SUNFED 


“I think the world should make the great 
experiment of sacrificing some of its 
immediate prosperity to give massive aid 
to the have-not countries.” Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett’s presidential address to 
the British Association in Dublin last month 
was a landmark in the struggle to raise living 
standards in the world’s poor countries. 

He reminded his hearers that the “average 
man” in the industrialised West has £300 a 
year to live on, and saves £30 of it—£10 
more than the £20 a year which is all that 
his neighbour in the “pre-industrial” coun- 
tries has to spend on everything. And he 
asked that the major nations of the West 
should provide £1,000 million a year, mainly 
in grants, for the poor countries; or, failing 
that, that Britain should contribute £150 
million a year to her former colonies in 
addition to what she is already doing. 

His forthright speech contrasts painfully 
with the American and British governments’ 
attitude to the proposal for a Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development which 
was discussed yet again at the meeting of 
the Economic and Social Council in July. 
Fifteen countries adopted a_ resolution 


asking the General Assembly to decide at 
its present session to establish SUNFED 
which could not begin to operate until 1960 
at the earliest). Britain, America and 
Canada opposed the resolution although 
they and nearly all other UN members 
have accepted the Fund in principle. 

The American delegate said, “There is 
little that the government of a free economy 
can properly do to induce its nationals to 
invest abroad or to channel investment 
along particular lines.” And the British 
Minister for Commonwealth Relations 
reiterated this point when he said in the 
House of Commons in July, “It is no 
contribution to the independence and status 
of emerging countries to give them the 
impression that they can rely endlessly on 
the British tax-payer . . . or pretending that 
we can invest enormous sums abroad .. . 
unless that money is saved at home.” 

Who can deny that the position adopted 
by the British and American governments 
corresponds to public opinion in their 
countries? “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” Probably less than one in 
a hundred people in Britain have heard of 
SUNFED or the war on want. They've 
never had it so good. If poor countries— 
ex- colonies and others—want capital and 
if their credit is good enough, they can get 
it at market price. If not—we wish them 
well but our responsibility is discharged. 

This issue is the most profound and urgent 
confronting the world today and particularly 
all who believe in the United Nations. For, 
to quote Professor Blackett’s final words, 
“As a scientist and also partly as a technolo- 
gist, I believe that the uneven division of 
power and wealth, the wide differences of 
health and comfort among the nations of 
mankind, are the sources of discord in the 
modern world, its major challenge and, 
unrelieved, its moral doom.” 


G. E. 





October 24th is 
UNITED NATIONS DAY 
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whats going on 


d-day for the membership campaign falls 
in United Nations Week. UN 
Sunday this year is October 27th, and, 
building on the enormous interest evoked 
by Churchmen in our new booklet designed 
especially for them (first edition sold out 
and still going strong) it seems likely that 
more church services will be held this year 
than ever before. Our own posters and 
leaflets for the membership campaign are, 
we think, the best ever—based on a striking 
design of the UN building in bright blue 
and yellow. Branches also have supplies of 
other new material for would-be canvassers 
and speakers. Limited supplies of an attrac- 
tive up-to-date photo exhibition set, “citizens 
of the world”, are available on loan from 
Regional Offices and Headquarters. 


commando teams will be visiting each 
Region during the 
membership campaign to help boost Branch 
efforts. Four speakers, bringing with them 
a twenty-minute 16 mm. film—and projector 
expect to make a week's “raid” on the 
following Regions: Southern (week begin- 
ning November 4th); Eastern (December 
2nd); North-Western (January 17th); South- 
Eastern (February 3rd); South - Western 
(February 17th); Central (March 3rd); 
London (March 17th); Yorkshire (March 
24th); Central (April 14th); North-Eastern 
(April 27th); Wales (May 12th); and 
Scotland (June 23rd). 


breaking new ground with a special 

kind of confer- 
ence called by UNA which took place at 
the Caxton Hall on September 16th. The 


purpose? To exchange ideas on using 
young people in technical assistance work 
—as junior technical assistants with UN 
teams of experts overseas; or doing a year’s 
“economic and social service” for pocket 
money in an underdeveloped country; or 
taking part in a community development 
pilot project organised, with government 
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help, ii a colonial territory. Several inter- 
ested government departments were repre- 
sented at the conference; and the represen- 
tatives from about forty-five influential 
organisations (such as the British Council, 
the National Council for Social Service, the 
Red Cross, the Conference of Missionary 
Societies, and the Federation of British 
Industries were enthusiastic about the whole 
idea. We feel now that we have solid and 
expert backing to go ahead and make 
specific plans. 


in Geneva two Hungarian girl students 

are being provided with lodg- 
ing allowances by British UNA to enable 
them to live at the Masaryk Student Centre 
for a year. The Siamese UNA has given 
$1,000 for Hungarian student relief... . In 
July UNA’s Director-General directed the 
annual summer school of the World Federa- 
tion of UNAs, which examined, with the 
help of UN experts, the problems of new 
countries. . The twelfth Assembly of 
WFUNA met in September and discussed, 
among other matters, measures to strengthen 
the UN, the refugee situation, and com- 
munity development programmes. 


our new chairman of the Executive 
Committee, General 
Sir Ronald Adam, succeeded General Lyne 
in July. President of the British Council, 
and former Adjutant-General to the Forces, 
President of the M.C.C. and Chairman of 
the Executive Board of Unesco, Sir Ronald 
brings a wide experience to his new office. 
He hopes to make at least one visit to each 
Region during the next twelve months. 


highly recommended is a UN Head- 

quarters model 
and display, straight from New York. The 
model stands on a world map, 30in. by 
30in., with flags of member states and 
photos of UN work surrounding it. Pasted 
on cardboard it makes an eye-catching 
display for exhibitions, shop windows and 
libraries—and a delightful gift for a child. 
5s. each from Headquarters. 





Does Too Much 
Hang on Hammarskjold? 


It has been widely said in Britain 
that “the UN proposes, Hammerskjold 
disposes”. A correspondent who was 
in New York during the last Assembly 
discusses the Secretary-General and 
his difficult job. His present term of 
office expires in March 1958. 


N appointment with the Secretary- 

General is reminiscent of an appoint- 
ment with a top-flight Harley Street con- 
sultant. The thirty-ninth floor of the United 
Nations building is quiet, thick - carpeted, 
and remote from the noisy common life 
below stairs in committee rooms and dele- 
gates’ lounges. Mr. Hammarskjold’s office is 
airy and unostentatious, bright with modern 
furniture, rugs and pictures; and very calm. 
It has that neatness which comes naturally 
to an energetic, hard-working man with a 
balanced and tidy mind. 


Like all the best consultants, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold inspires confidence. He is smiling 
and quietly friendly, speaks with care and 
chooses the unemotive word for the ills 
which beset the world. A doctor with a 
psychiatric bent, perhaps?—dealing much of 
the time with countries which, though un- 
balanced, are not, unfortunately, certifiable. 


Sel f-control 

His self-control is a little intimidating, 
but one was reassured during the last 
Assembly’s “winter of discontent” by the 
thought of his eight-mile walks in the snow, 
surely taken partly to let off steam generated 
by an over-tired UN struggling through the 
last few weeks of a marathon session. And 
by the thought that he smokes the small 
cigars beloved of Scandinavians; in modera- 
tion, it is true, but even a small vice helps to 
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endear the upright man to his weaker 
brethren. 


The way of a Secretary-General is hard: 
Mr. Hammarskjold is much thinner than 
he was two years ago. You cannot please all 
the great powers all the time. Trygve Lie fell 
foul of three of them: Nationalist China, 
because he supported Peking’s claim to the 
Chinese seat in the UN; Russia, because he 
supported collective action against North 
Korean aggression in 1950; and America, 
as a result of its witch-hunt against alleged 
American Communists in the Secretariat. 
His successor has angered the other two— 
Britain and France—over events in the 
Middle East. 


Since Suez many British people—even 
some who are well disposed towards the 
United Nations—ask, “Is the Secretary- 
General getting too powerful?” This is, I 
think, an indirect compliment, since by 
“power” I find that they generally mean 
publicity, responsibility, success, or a bit of 
all three. 


Sensible people used not to equate pub- 
licity with power, but radio, television, and 
the popular press (particularly cartoonists, 
who misleadingly use the Secretary-General 
as a convenient personification of the UN) 
are changing all that. Mr. Hammarskjold 
does not like publicity personally, and does 
not think it helps his work. “Secret diplo- 
macy openly arrived at” would, I suspect, 
be his preference, but the Press—particu- 
larly in America, prefers otherwise. If 
newspapermen find what he says too dull 
or too difficult for popular consumption, 
they jazz it up—or just think it up. Two 
American headlines, dealing with the same 
Hammarskjold report on the problem of 
Israel’s withdrawal from Sinai and Gaza, 
said respectively, “Dag Hits Sanctions” and 
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“Cartoonists use the Secretary-General 

as a convenient personification of the 

UN.” DOSH gives an Israeli view of 
events after Suez. 


“Dag For Sanctions”. In fact, his report 
was neither for nor against. 

And responsibility? Certainly during the 
last twelve months the Secretary-General has 
had his fill of that. Under Assembly instruc- 
tions he has undertaken primary responsi- 
bility for organising cease-fires, withdrawals, 
the admission of UN observers into Egypt 
and Hungary, the creation of the Emergency 
Force, and the final clearance of the Suez 
Canal. 


Keeping on the rails 

It has been said that his duties are strictly 
limited—those, so to speak, of a tram rather 
than a bus driver. But half the time his 
81 fare- paying - passengers -cum -company - 


directors can’t agree among themselves 
where they want to go. So Mr. Hammar- 
skjold solves his problem as best he can by 
sticking closely to the rules of the Charter 
and the precedents laid down in Assembly 
resolutions. If UN members don’t like the 
resulting limitations (the fact that the UN 
force turned the administration of Gaza 
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over to Egypt when the Israelis left, for 
example, or the Kadar Government's - 
refusal to let the Secretary-General in to 
Hungary until the revolt was stamped out) 
then they must try to amend or elaborate 
the rules and back him up in applying them. 

(That is not to say that Mr. Hammar- 
skjold is the spineless stooge either of 
President Nasser or of the status quo—two 
other popular misconceptions in _ this 
country. Only a week before Anglo-French 
intervention over Suez, he put forward 
proposals for arbitration between Egypt and 
the Canal users which are said to have 
provided that either side could resort to 
“limited police action” if the other refused 
to comply with the award.) 

Finally, people tend to equate power 
with success; and it seems to me that Mr. 
Hammarskjold has been extraordinarily 
successful. Whether we like it or not, he 
was appointed not to carry out the policies 
of any single state but the mandate of the 
majority of UN members—when it can be 
interpreted! This he has done. To my mind 
he has also tried to do something more. He 
has reminded member states of their duties 
under the Charter, a document which is by 
no means perfect but which represented the 
highest common factor of international 
agreement during that brief period of semi- 
sanity at the end of the Second World War. 

It cannot be particularly pleasant to keep 
reminding nations, even very politely, that 
they presumably meant what they said when 
they signed the Charter. But then Mr. 
Hammarskjold didn’t expect it to be 
pleasant. “I could think of nicer things”, 
he is said to have remarked ratherly wryly, 
when asked for his comments on being 
chosen Secretary-General in the spring of 
1953. 

He is a man of few illusions, who more 
genuinely than any other man takes “the 
United Nations view”. UN members will 
indeed be fortunate if he agrees to continue 
as Secretary-General when his initial term 
of office expires in six months’ time. 





The Significance 
of the 
Twelfth Assembly 


| Reis back at the dramatic days (and 
nights) just a year ago, when the top 
leaders of the greater part of the human race 
came together in this same hall and stopped 
what might have been a third world war 
before it began, one speculates whether the 
Twelfth Assembly will, by contrast, go down 
to history as dull or ordinary. 

But that speculation at once disappears if 
one recognises the fact that, as a world institu- 
tion, the United Nations (much like a national 
parliament) is in continuous operation. So 
many, varied and important are its organs and 
agencies nowadays that the annual Assembly 
(supplemented by recalls and special sessions) 
is only a focal point of long-term international 
debates and negotiations, which are by no 
means confined to the Assembly but frequently 
culminate there as formal decisions. 


High priorities 

This is evidenced by the three or four 
specific topics, referred to below, which stand 
high on the list of priorities this winter, but 
which are surrounded by a score of equally 
difficult questions, any one of which would 
render this year’s Assembly crucial in itself 
for the future well-being of ““We, the Peoples”. 

First, thirty or so nations are insisting that 
Algeria (on which a critical decision was post- 
poned a year ago) should now reach a show- 
down. Their joint resolution brings into the 
open one of the most powerful challenges to 
the nineteenth-century concept of imperialism 
that the UN has yet faced. During the past 
twelve months French administration of the 
Trust Territories of Togoland and the 
Cameroons, and of her other dependent 
territories in West and Equatorial Africa, 
which form Algeria’s “hinterland”, have come 
under criticism in the Trusteeship Council and 
other committees. It is now widely believed 
that the French grip on Algeria is vital to her 
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by 


JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


The author of Revolution on East River. He 
has attended most of the UN Assemblies, 
and is now present at the current session in 
New York. 


hold on these vast possessions stretching 
beyond the Equator. It seems likely that the 
Afro-Asian group in the United Nations will 
this year win a condemnatory vote against 
France unless the latter offers independence 
to the Nationalists before the Assembly debate 
begins. 

Second, the Arab-Israeli conflict. Both 
Russia and the United States, as well as 
Britain, are being put on their metal by the 
smaller powers to use well the present breath- 
ing space, before something worse befalls. 
The only hope for improvement seems to lie 
in the presentation—preferably through Asian, 
Scandinavian or Latin American initiative— 
of an all-round basis of a give-and-take com- 
promise. 

Such a plan of long-term conciliation— 
covering frontiers, special loans, refugee 
resettlement, internationalisation of common 
areas, Suez Canal transit rights, and external 
guarantees—is most likely to emerge, as 
experience repeatedly shows, from the expert 
intervention of an impartial expert commis- 
sion or conciliation group of the highest pos- 
sible stature. So-called “direct negotiations” 
between the parties concerned have been 
proved futile, as everyone in UN circles knows, 


Force and Fund 

Third, the undoubted success of the UN 
Emergency Force—far greater than the 
majority of the Press has been willing to accord 
it—has laid a basis for the emergence of some 
kind of permanent organ of a truly police 
character. It is doubtful, however, whether 
such a decisive step will be taken at this 
Assembly; but it seems likely UNEF will be 
continued for the time being. 

Finally, after debating the question of a 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) ad nauseam for 
years, the Economic and Social Council this 
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summer voted by fifteen to three in favour of 
setting it up. This must clearly lead to a 
decision on the floor of the Assembly. The 
obstruction of Britain and the United States 
appears to me to be an overt invitation to 
Russia, with her growing economic strength, 
to step into the lead and take over the initi- 
ative from the West in winning the under- 
developed countries. For the first time this 
year Russia has offered to contribute sub- 
stantially through the United Nations to the 
primitive economies of the uncommitted areas. 





OPERATION FUN 


Where will it end? We've met UNESCO, UNEF 
(the Emergency’ Force), UNSCOB (the Special 
Committee on the Balkans), SUNFED (Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development), and now there's 
“Operation SUN" (Strengthen the UN). A corres- 
pondent has plunged even deeper into the alphabet 
soup and come up with the following list: 


BUNFED Bigger UN Fund for Economic 


Development 

(Explains itself) 

UN Centre for Loans and Ex- 

changes 

Additional UN Trusteeship System 

UN Specialised Organs Liaison 

Division 

UN Works 

Solar and 

Development 

Latin-American UN Clearing House 

Middle-East ditto 

Special UN Technical 

Navigation 

Special UN Bureau on Utilising the 

Resources of Nature 

STUNG Strictly Temporary UN Grant 

PRUNE Preparatory UN Executive 

TAILGUNNER Technical Assistance Interim Liai- 
son Group, UN (North-Eastern 
Ruritania) 

WHODUNIT World Health Organisation Depart- 
ment for UN Internal Troubles 


UNFED 
UNCLE 


AUNTS 
UNSOLD 


UNWASHED Administration for 


Hydraulic Energy 


LUNCH 
MUNCH 


SUNTAN Aid for 


SUNBURN 


Readers who are not amused should complain to 
the UN Foundation for Unsuccessful Notions, New 
York (UNFUNNY). 
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International Poster Competition 


The World Federation of United Nations 
Associations and the UN Department of Public 
Information have inaugurated an annual Inter- 
national Poster Competition. The theme this 
year is ‘‘Human Rights”. 

National entries will be judged by member 
associations of WFUNA, and the two winning 
posters from each country will be sent for 
exhibition at UN Headquarters in New York 
on Human Rights Day, December 10th. 

An international jury will then select the 
international prize-winning posters, which will 
be used in the celebrations of the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Human Rights in December 1958. 





CREDITS 
Cover picture: Danish child victim of polio. WHO. 
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Article, on pages 9-11: UN Special. 














| “WESTERN CO-OPERATION” 
| EASTER STUDY TOUR 


| 


(Fourth Year) 
PARIS and STRASBOURG 
April 3rd—13th, 1958 


A most interesting and out-of-the-ordinary 
holiday combined with the stimulating experience 
of seeing important international organisations 
at work. Each year, at their respective Head- 
quarters, the Council of Europe, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
provide programmes to illustrate the growth 
and importance of the European and Atlantic 
Communities. They include talks by senior 
officials, discussions, films and opportunities 
to meet various directing personalities. 

Strasbourg (where the House of Europe is 
situated) is a delightful town on the Rhine 
near the Vosges Mountains and Black Forest. 
(Optional excursions to both.) Paris, un- 
crowded and green, has its own special appeal 
at Easter time as well as the rmanent 
attractions of its magnificent cultural treasures. 

First Class travel throughout, London back to 
London; all seats reserved; very comfortable 
Three-Star hotels: 35 Gas. Send 3d. stamp for 
details to: The Director (E.S.T.), Greyhaven, 
Dawlish, Devon. 
































The report of the UN Special Committee on the 
Problems of Hungary was released on June 20th. 
(Available from H.M.S.O., 14s. Short popular 
version, 2s.) 


The committee unanimously 
following main conclusions: 


recorded the 


1. The Hungarian uprising was spontan- 
eous—a national revolt resulting from long- 
standing grievances. Hungary's inferior status vis- 
avis the U.S.S.R.; the terror wielded by the 
Hungarian AVH (secret police); stifling of free 
speech; forced adoption of Soviet-style uniform— 
ali these contributed to the people's resentment. 


2. The rising was not fomented by ‘‘reac- 
tionary circles”’ in Hungary and/or ‘‘Western 
imperialists’. it was led throughout by students, 
workers, soldiers and intellectuals. 


3. It was not planned in advance. The news 
of Poland's success in gaining greater independence 
from Russia, and the disappointment when Erno 
Gero (First Secretary of the Hungarian C.P.) failed, 
on October 23rd, to promise similar relief for 
Hungary, seem to have sparked off revolt. 


4. Though signs of physical opposition did 
not appear till October 23rd, there is evidence 
that Russia had taken steps on the 20th to 
make armed intervention possible. Soviet 
troops from outside Hungary were used even in 
the first intervention, though no clause in the 
Warsaw Treaty provides for Russian intervention 
“to dictate political development within any 
signatory's frontiers’. 


5. The demonstrations on October 23rd 
were at first entirely peaceful. They were 
turned into an armed uprising when the AVH 
opened fire on the crowd outside the radio build- 
ing. Within a few hours Soviet tanks were in action 
against the Hungarians. 


HUNGARY 


UN Committee’s damning indictment 
of Russian “armed intervention” 


6. Whether the Hungarian Government 
invited the Russians to help quell the uprising 
by force is uncertain. Mr. Nagy says he did not; 
but another member of the government (Mr. Gero 
or Mr. Kadar?) may have done so, 


7. During the few days of freedom after the 
first revolt, a free press and radio were set up; the 
AVH was disbanded; lynchings and beatings by the 
crowds were almost all confined to members of the 
AVH or their collaborators. Workers’ Councils 
started to give workers real control of nationalised 
industrial undertakings, and production ‘‘norms”’ 
were abolished, 


8. In contrast to the people’s demands for 
political rights during the revolt, their basic 
human rights have been violated by Hun- 
garian governments both before October 
23rd and since November 4th. Since November 
there is evidence of torture and deportations to 
the Soviet Union. 


9. There is no evidence of popular support 
for the present regime, which took over after 
the second Soviet intervention. Mr. Kadar has 
abandoned most of the ‘‘revolutionary"’ pro- 
gramme which he promised the people. Only a 
small fraction of the 190,000 Hungarians who fled 
the country have accepted his invitation to return, 


10. In view of the extent of Russian inter- 
vention, UN consideration of the Hungarian 
question was legally proper. It was asked for by 
a legal government of Hungary (that of Mr. Nagy); 
and the Hungarian government which signed the 
post-war peace treaty specifically accepted inter- 
national obligations in the field of human rights. 
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WILL IT RAIN 
TO-MORROW? 


A UN Secretariat view of some 
UN delegates. 


oo was a time when I could write pas- 
sable English—incisive, shorn of ambi- 
guity. But it was a very long time ago. Like 
most of my colleagues I have succumbed to 
the occupational disease of the international 
civil servant—jargon-writing. “Sectional 
vocabulary, hybrid speech, circumlocution”: I 
am addicted to all three of Fowler’s horrors. 
It is not altogether my fault. I have been 
driven to it by delegates. 

This is the sort of thing that keeps hap- 
pening... 

For your sins, you are charged to look after 
a Commitiee, a Working Party, or a Group of 
Experts. You sit painfully through two days’ 
discussion while the argument tosses back and 
forth. At the end you conclude that all that 
has been said can be succinctly summed up in 
the following sentence: 

It rained yesterday. It is raining today, It will 
probably rain tomorrow. 


Dare you submit such a draft to the Com- 
mittee for adoption in its final report? Of 
course not! Why? Because the delegates 
rightly resent being made to look silly. Their 
governments have paid their first-class air 
fares to Geneva and given them forty, sixty or 
eighty francs a day for their expenses. How 
can they go back and show their masters a 
paltry two-line platitude as the total return 
for all the time and money spent? 

Suppose—just suppose—that you did have 
the impertinence to put such a draft before 
them? This is what you would hear. 


Delegate A: “1 would like to congratulate 
the Secretariat on the draft before us. It cor- 
responds very closely to the way of thinking 
of my delegation. At the same time, looking 
back over the discussion of the last few days, 
and the valuable interchange of views which 
has taken place, I am wondering whether this 
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draft does not, in fact, represent somewhat of 
an oversimplification? As I say, the present 
draft is entirely acceptable to my delegation, 
but if other delegates here take the view that 
some elaboration is desirable, we shall raise 
no objection.” 


Delegate B: “I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the views expressed by Mr. A, 
There is a further point, too, that ought to be 
taken into consideration. It is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that this part of the 
report will perhaps get a somewhat wider cir- 
culation than we envisage at this moment. I 
think we should be very careful not to let 
anything get out from this meeting which, in 
the minds of the lay readers, might savour of 
dogmatism,” 


Delegate C: “Le Secretariat pourrait-il 
mettre au point une version un peu plus 
nuancee?”’ 


Delegate D: “So far as my delegation is 
concerned, we would be willing to go along 
with the first two sections of this draft. 
Essentially these are questions of fact, and if 
we are satisfied we have got the facts right 
there is no reason why we should not state 
them. 

“But in the opinion of my delegation the 
third and final section of the draft raises a 
number of points of principle. Here we are 
moving into the realms of fantasy, for what is 
forecasting but fantasy? Have we the right, I 





ask—and I am weighing my words very care- 
fully—have we the right, Mr. Chairman, to 
let the impression get abroad that we here, 
collectively, have reached the degree of cer- 
tainty concerning future prospects that the 
draft before us implies? 

“I know that all here on this committee, 
with the possible exception of myself, are 
experts of considerable repute in this par- 
ticular field. But can we be certain that, in the 
short space of two days, we have sufficiently 
weighed the impact of all the factors which 
could conceivably be relevant to the situation 
we have been discussing? Putting it quite 
plainly, Mr. Chairman—and I wouldn’t want 
this to go beyond these four walls—I do not 
think we ought to subscribe to anything on 
which we could be pinned down afterwards.” 

(Hear, hear.”” Murmured applause.) 


Delegate E: *‘We have all listened with a 
good deal of sympathy to Mr. D. On the 
other hand I do feel that to adopt the course 
he suggests would be a shirking of respon- 
sibility. 

“Of course we are not omniscient. But I do 
think that we here in this meeting know as 
much about this topic as anybody outside. 
Mr. D. has said that he is not an expert. But 
nobody who has listened to his eloguent—and 
effective—interventions during the last two 
days will accept this. He is as expert as the rest 
of us, and I think he ought to be as willing as 
the rest of us to give potential readers the 
benefit of his expertise. 

“Moreover, in our previous reports, we 
have always made some brief reference to 
future prospects. If we fail to do so this time, 
what kind of an impression will we create? It 
will be assumed either that we were unable to 
reach agreement, or that the only terms on 
which we could agree were so dangerous or 
disagreeable in their implications that we were 
unwilling to make them known. In either case, 
it seems to me, we would be imparting an 
element of instability into the present situ- 
ation, and that is something which none of us 
would like to see.” 


. . . This will go on for half an hour. Then 
the Chairman will ask whether the Committee 
would like to appoint a small subcommittee 
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to prepare a revised draft, or whether they are 
prepared to leave it to their extremely com- 
petent Secretariat to work something out. The 
delegation, smelling the chance of a quick 
coffee, opt for the latter. 

You forestall them, however, by pulling out 
of your pocket the other draft which you had 
ready all the time. You give them something 
they are willing to swallow and proud to take 
home with them. 

The Committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that uncertain climatic conditions, 
accompanied by precipitations, had character- 
ised the past. So far as can be ascertained from 
the limited data presently available to the 
Committee, the present situation bears certain 
marked similarities to that which recently pre- 
vailed. Reviewing prospects for the future in the 
light of statements made by delegates, the 
Committee had no hesitation in concluding 
that, assuming that the currently underlying 


factors continued to operate and providing that 


no new factors intervened, there was every 
expectation that the phenomena currently 
observable would undergo no significant modifi- 
cation in the ensuing period. 

Does anybody draw attention to the fact 
that this is neither sense nor English? Not a 
bit of it. 


The Chairman: “Well, now that you have 
all had time to consider the revised draft care- 
fully, I would like to congratulate our Secret- 
ary for the facility with which he has managed 
to incorporate in the draft the general feeling 
of the meeting and the various individual 
viewpoints which have been expressed.” 


Delegate D: “1 do agree, Mr. Chairman. 
This is exactly the sort of thing which I had in 
mind. What I wanted to avoid was the pos- 
sibility of being accused of sticking our necks 
out. This danger is averted admirably, and I 
for one will be happy to accept the revised 
draft.” 


Delegate E: “I must confess that I am a 
good deal happier now than I was at one stage 
in our discussion. I do think it would have 
been a pity not to have given an indication of 
how we felt about future developments. 
Admittedly there is not a great deal we can 
say, but the little that can be said should be 
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said. To my mind this revised draft says it in 
most appropriate terms, and I move its 
adoption.” 

In short, “Wrap it up, we'll take it’’. This 
means that the meeting will finish promptly. 
This in turn means that you will get home at 


seven instead of nine, and be able for once to 
see the children before they are in bed. And 
this, in the last analysis, is why I, and those 
like me, will go on writing jargon. 


ECTO 








“Never Say Die” 


In the third week of June the irrepressible and 
persistent Mr. Stassen (American Delegate to the 
United Nations sub-committee on disarmament), 
supported by President Eisenhower, proposed a 
temporary suspension of nuclear tests for ten months, 
subject only to arrangements for inspection already 
proposed by Russia. But this clear-cut proposal 
evaporated, apparently as a result of pressure from 
American military men and scientists, and from 
Britain and France. 


So at the beginning of August, America, on 
behalf of the Western Powers, began to put forward 
a revised set of “‘package”’ proposals, including: 
(1) (a) cessation of tests for one year, as soon as it 
was agreed to set up a control system; (1) (5) cessa- 
tion of tests for a further year, if machinery for 
detecting tests was working by the end of the first 
year, and if the Russians were ready to end bomb 
production; (1) (c) a continued ban beyond the 


The disarma- 
ment sub- 
committee 
sitting at 
Lancaster 
House while 
American 
and Russian 
nuclear tests 
continued. 
By the end 
of August 
America had 
completed 
about 90 
tests, Russia 
about 40, and 
Britain 12 
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two years if machinery for controlling bomb 
production was working within two years. 

These proposals were linked to: (2) some 
conventional arms reductions; (3) aerial and 
ground inspection zones; (4) the control of 
ballistic missiles. 

At the end of August the Russians tested 
their first inter-continental missile, and Mr. 
Zorin, the Russian disarmament delegate, 
declared the Western proposals unacceptable. 
Mr. Stassen commented the following day, “We 
are closer together on disarmament than we 
have been for eleven years”. 

This “never-say-die” attitude may succeed in 
the long run; but the present “package” seems 
rather a large one for the Russians to swallow. 
The opponents of a temporary ban on tests 
say that the Western Powers must get some- 
thing in return for this concession—Britain in 
particular wants to continue testing. But at the 
moment they are trying to get four for the price 
of one. Is this not too hard a bargain? 





DAVID ENNALS, UNA’s Secretary, reports on 
a tour he made of the Association’s 


WORK CAMPS 1957 


hd pra won't come, I’m sure they won't 
come,” said Sister Maria. “‘We’ve had 
promises of help before. People say they will 
help us but they never do.” 

This was three days before the UNA work 
camp team was due to arrive in Gross Burg- 
wedel on the outskirts of Hanover, to start 
clearing the ground for what will become a 
village of hope for between forty and fifty 
refugees whom no one wants. (And I mean 
“whom no one wants” literally; for these are 
ex-concentration camp or DP camp refugees, 
who have been chosen just because they are 
particularly handicapped and stand little 
chance of rehousing through more orthodox 
refugee schemes. The moving spirit behind the 
plan is Sue Ryder, well known for her work 
among concentration camp victims.) 

Sister Maria had been a trained nurse in 
Poland, though she and her husband are now 
both weakened by tuberculosis. They had been 
living in a camp in Brunswick, but Sue Ryder 
persuaded them to come and help, and they 
were on the steps of the old house which was 
to be the work campers headquarters when the 
latter arrived, tired but anxious to get down 
to their job. Also there to greet them was Akry 
Mukzcimzuk, gentle and aris!ocratic, who has 
been living as gracefully in his four by ten-foot 
“room” in Camp Burckholt as ever he did in 
his home in Russia. He was too weak to do 
any physical work, but English is one of his 
six languages, and he makes a wonderful 
interpreter. He, too, will move in to Gross 
Burgwedel when the buildings are completed. 


Muscles and money 


The team of twenty young people quickly 
got down to felling trees, clearing under- 
growth, digging foundations, laying water 
pipes and repairing the sanitation. They were 
adding the muscles to the money from the 
UNA refugee fund which has enabled Sue 
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Ryder and her committee to buy the site and 
start building. 

My visit to this German work camp was the 
last leg of a journey which had taken me hun- 
dreds of miles through Austria, where another 
five UNA work camp groups were at work 
under the careful supervision of Robin 
Howard, the Association’s work camps officer, 
who, like the ether volunteers, was up at half 
past five every day and when time permitted 
was to be found stripped to the waist at work 
with a shovel. 

Each team had the same sort of job to do— 
to help the refugee families who are now 
courageously building their own homes. The 
unskilled were digging foundations, mixing 
concrete, carrying bricks, plastering walls. The 
skilled—mainly young men released by the 
Army School of Apprentices—were laying 
floorboards, fitting window frames, and 
bricklaying. 


Going without food 

Refugees who had jobs had taken their 
annual leave to work with the UNA volun- 
teers; and the women also gave as much time 
as they could on the building sites. Some of 
these families had started building, unaided, 
two or three years before; others were inspired 
to start by the knowledge that the volunteers 
were coming. Some had moved from their 
depressing barracks into the basements of 
their new homes as soon as the ground floor 
concrete was dry. Others were keeping pigs 
and hens on their sites to earn enough to buy 
the material for building. Many had gone 
without food to pay for cement and bricks, If 
you know what a refugee camp is like, you 
won't blame them! 

Our volynteers have helped build nearly a 
hundred houses in Austria. They have also 
made friendships and broken down language 
barriers, at times like the mid-morning break, 
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Food is important for young people doing hard physical work. 


when sausage, onions, cheese, bacon and wine 
were shared out. And many volunteers have 
been invited to the refugees’ rooms to share 
the little they have to offer. 

One of the highlights of the summer’s hard 
work came when the children in the kinder- 
garten at Camp Wagna first saw the climbing 
frame which the apprentice sergeant had made 
for them; another when the volunteers gave a 
party for the children at Stadl Para, and boys 
and girls poured out enthusiastically from 
every hut as if the Pied Piper himself had 
called them. 


Youngsters in Britain 

Young people were even more to the fore in 
the new project at Donnington Hall in Derby- 
shire. On August 23rd the first group of 
youngsters arrived from camps in Germany to 
begin a new life in Britain. Ultimately at least 
eighty children will live there, in rooms pre- 
pared for them by UNA volunteers, going to 
school or learning a trade. Here again is a pro- 
ject where UNA money and UNA muscles 
have combined to bring hope to those who 
have been so long forgotten. 

But apart from giving help and friendship 
to the refugees, the 330 volunteers have made 
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friendships among themselves. Young people 
from no less than twenty countries have helped 
in the various projects—Indians and Pakis- 
tanis, Chinese and Vietnamese, Americans and 
Algerians, Ghanians and South Africans, as 
well as volunteers from almost every country 
in Europe. No one has worked less than a 
forty-four-hour week. (There was hardly need 
for a “lights out” rule; hard work made eight 
hours’ sleep a necessity.) Accommodation was 
rough, food was simple, the work was hard, 
and the rewards were ever present. 

This year’s work camp programme will 
stand as a tribute not only to the preparation 
and guidance of Robin Howard and Freida 
Bacon, not only to such fine leaders as Robert 
Blackburn, Frank Field, Monica Giles, Paul 
Lerch, Bob Cambridge, Walter Cluly, Charles 
Carpenter, Robin Dixon and Caroline Carter, 
but to a band of skilled and unskilled volun- 
teers of whom UNA has every reason to feel 
very proud. 





In Egypt, Food and Agriculture Organisation 
experts have helped to increase rice production 
until, in the last two years, it has become an 
important export commodity second only to 
cotton. 
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The Threat 
to the 
Protectorates 


ASUTOLAND, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 

land are three British colonies in and near 

the Union of South Africa. Alone of all the 

British African colonies they have no ambition 
to achieve freedom from British rule. 

The reason? Britain stands between them 
and the Union. Basutoland is totally sur- 
rounded by the Union, and the other two are 
in its economic orbit; and the Union’s 
apartheid policy is feared and hated by the 
million Africans who form the population of 
these three territories. 

They have good reason to feel 


by PATRICK DUNCAN 


- » « who lives in South Africa, just 
across the border from Basutoland. 
Son of a former Governor-General of 
South Africa, he was leader of the 
1952 passive resistance campaign 
against the Union government's in- 
creasingly severe apartheid measures. 


shown.” (Remember “our patience is ex- 
hausted”?) “The British Government will 
miscalculate if it takes the present silence as a 
sign of indifference. ... The Strydom govern- 
ment cannot allow the idiotic and unrealistic 
ideas of the Socialists in Britain to be realised 
in a territory such as Basutoland, within the 
borders of the Union.” 

The article castigates British policy for the 
Africans as being an attempt to make “imita- 
tion white men” out of them. It ends by 
threatening that unless the Africans opt for 





nervous. In April this year there 
appeared an apparently inspired 
article in an apartheid newspaper, 
Die Vaderland, which is one of the 
mildest of them. It dealt with the 
subject in a style reminiscent of Dr. 
Goebbels’ Voelkischer Beobachter. 

After referring to the lowering of 
the Union Jack at Simonstown, the 
former British naval base recently 
handed over to South Africa, it con- 
tinued, “But Union territory is not 
yet completely liberated from foreign 
control. There are still the Protec- 
torates, which are ruled by Britain. 
Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechu- 
analand are the next on the list.” 

Note the offensiveness of “foreign 
control’; the untrue statement that 
these lands ever have beer territory 
of the Union of South Africa; and 
the Hitlerian programme on which 
they are “next on the list’’. 

A few more quotations will com- 
plete the picture. “. . . it is doubtful if 
the Strydom Government will much 
longer show the patience which 
successive Union governments have 
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The Protectorates are poor (the scrubland and primitive tracks of Western Bechuanaland 
are not untypical). It is up to Britain to provide more help for these British territories 
whose peoples do not wish to come under South African rule. (C.1.0. photo.) 


incorporation in the Union, the Union 
government should “take steps to let the 
Bantu in the Protectorates understand that 
they cannot go ahead with using the Union as 
a milch cow.”’ Two things have recently con- 
firmed that the Union is scheming up ways of 
applying sanctions to these Africans for being 
so selfish as. not to let the Union annex their 
lands. 

There is a small Union town on the borders 
of Basutoland called Ficksburg. The Minister 
of Native Affairs disapproves of the Basuto 
thronging into the shops of Ficksburg. The 
shopkeepers approve of it. The Minister asked 
the shopkeepers to build duplicate shops for 
the Africans. He planned to build a new road 
so that they could pass from Basutoland, 
through the new duplicate shopping centre, to 
the railway, without contaminating the 
*“‘White” town of Ficksburg. The shopkeepers 
demurred, as all the expense would fall on 
them. Then the Minister threatened. Unless 
they accepted his plan he would seal off the 
border at Ficksburg, and allow a maximum of 
two Basuto across the border each day. 

The threats have been effective, and the 
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council have accepted the Minister's plan. But 
if the shopkeepers had resisted, the border 
would have been closed. No doubt the Minis- 
ter has powers to do this insofar as it affects 
matters within the Union; but it would have 
been an act with external effects as well, and 
there is little doubt that in international law it 
would have been an unfriendly act. 


Starving them into submission 

Secondly, under the Native Laws Further 
Amendment Act of 1957, the same Minister 
has taken power to arrest without trial, keep 
in custody, and deport, any person not born 
in South Africa. This development is clearly 
aimed at citizens of the High Commission 
Territories, many of whom cross the border to 
find work. Another clause in the same act 
gives him power to tighten control over 
Africans from these territories working in 
Union towns. These measures, too, will help 
the Basuto, Swazi and Bechuana not to use 
the Union as a “milch cow”. 

These laws enable the Minister to act in 
certain ways inside the Union's borders, But 
some of these acts may be, when seen in the 
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light of international law, unfriendly acts, acts 
of aggression—acts aimed at extending the 
Union’s power beyond its borders, as has 
been so clearly forecast in Die Vaderland. 

The moment this happens the dispute be- 
comes of interest to all nations concerned with 
the maintenance of world peace. To be more 
precise: the Africans who live in these three 
British Protectorates are in law British sub- 
jects in as full a sense as the people of the 
British Isles. If an attempt is made to starve 
them into submission there is a duty on the 
British Government, and on the United 


Nations, to see that the most rigorous sanc- 
tions are laid on the Union, and that every- 
thing possible is done to defend them. 
Members of the United Nations Association 
can be of the greatest help in preparing the 
public mind in Britain and elsewhere for 
events such as these, and in strengthening the 
reaction to such aggression. To be effective, 
to save small and harmless countries from the 
evils of apartheid, this reaction must be 
fast and certain. In such an event nothing 
less than full sanctions on the Union will be 


Two Technical Assistance Fables 


Plans are under consideration for the further 
expansion of the UN Technical Assistance 
Programme for underdeveloped countries. 
The programme has been remarkably success- 
ful (see, for example, page 21); but there are 
still pitfalls to be avoided. 

DAVID BLELLOCH, who has worked for 
the League of Nations and the UN in this 
field, suggests two in Aesop’s fable form. 





Some foxes decided that, while their life was 
happy enough in the summer, conditions in the 
winter were intolerably hard. They noticed that 
some neighbouring red squirrels seemed to manage 
equally well in summer and winter, so they decided 
to ask them for technical assistance. 

A mission of red squirrels arrived, and, after 
making a survey, told the foxes, ‘‘Your problem is 
very simple. All you have to do is to collect nuts 
in the summer, store them, ana . at them during 
the winter’. 

‘*But’’, said the foxes, ‘‘we do not eat nuts.”’ 

“‘Then you will have to learn to eat them’’, sajd 
the red squirrels. 

‘Fine’, said the foxes, ‘‘We will issue a decree at 
once laying down that, as from now, foxes are nut- 
eating animals. However, at the moment we are 
hungry and we have no nuts. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.’’ So they ate the red 
squirrels. 

Meanwhile a neighbouring community of grey 
squirrels found themselves in an even worse 
predicament than the foxes. The nut crop in their 
part of the country had completely failed. So they 
sent a delegation to the red squirrels to ask for a 
loan of nuts to tide them over until the next 
season. 

The red squirrels received the delegation coldly. 
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“*You must be a very inferior race of squirrels not 
to have foreseen this emergency and provided 
against it’’, they said. ‘‘Consequently, your credit 
is not good enough for us to lend you any nuts. 
What you obviously need is some technical assist- 
ance. We can send you a very good expert to teach 
you how to build nests.”” 

The grey squirrels were considerably taken 
aback. They felt they already knew all that there 
was to be known about building nests. ‘‘Neverthe- 
less’’, they thought, ‘‘we must not offend our rich 
neighbours. Perhaps if we take a humble line with 
them, and accept the expert they offer us, they may 
be so gratified that in the end they will let us have 
some nuts after all.” 

So a red squirrel went to teach the grey squirrels 
how to build nests. His mission was not very suc- 
cessful. The materials available for building nests 
in the grey squirrels’ country were not those to 
which he was accustomed. Moreover, he did not 
speak the grey squirrels’ language. 

However, he wrote a very interesting report 
for them on the general principles of nest building. 
Incidentally, he pad a very good time, for before 
sending him the red squirrels had insisted that the 
grey squirrels must agree to provide him and his 
family with all the amenities to which they were 
accustomed, including extra rations of nuts. 

Now that he is back home again he is still show- 
ing his admiring friends all the photographs he 
took among the grey squirrels, and telling them 
tall stories about his experiences when living with 
so primitive but charming a people. And the grey 
squirrels are still waiting and hoping for a loan of 
nuts. 

Moral: Squirrels cannot teach foxes to live like 
squirrels; and when squirrels are hungry it is not 
much use trying to teach them how to build nests. 
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N both its serious and its lighter moments 

UNA’s General Council meeting, held this 
year at Bournemouth, was one of the most 
successful ever. The Bournemouth Branches, 
their District Council, and the civic authorities 
made us most welcome. 

Particular thanks are due to Mr. John Beale, 
Chairman of the District Council, and to his 
reception committee; to Mr. A. Finnis Attwell, 
Secretary of the Queen’s Park Branch, who 
made the very complicated plans for accom- 
modating our large company so efficiently; to 
Mrs. Edwards for her magnificent organisation 
of the catering arrangements; and to Mr. 
Pearson, UNA’s Southern Regional Officer. 
The Mayor and Mayoress’s “At Home” on 
Saturday evening made a most pleasant break 
in our labours. 

The clear and comprehensive policy state- 
ment which emerged from Council is sum- 
marised below. 


Disarmament and security 

* All member states of the United Nations 
should reaffirm their obligations under the 
Charter: to “settle their international dis- 
putes by peaceful means .. .”; to “refrain in 
their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state’’; to “give 
the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes . . .”; and to “refrain from 
giving assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or enforce- 
ment action”’. 

This implies that the military strength of 
member states is not for self-defence alone, 
but would if necessary be used for UN pur- 
poses. The NATO Powers should declare that 
they will use the whole machinery of the 
United Nations for the protection of any state 
that is threatened or attacked. 

* The Western Powers should offer to discuss 
the withdrawal of their armed forces from 
Western Germany, in return for a Russian 
withdrawal from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Albania, Rumania, and Bulgaria. The 
independence of all these countries would be 
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guaranteed by the Security Council, and each 
would be free to choose its own form of 
government. 

* The goal should be to substitute separate 
regional alliances for an international security 
system under the UN. 

* Britain should work through the UN for 
disarmament, with an adequate system of 
control, so that arms and armed forces can be 
reduced to the level necessary for internal 
security and to contribute to an international 
force. The export of arms should then be pro- 
hibited except by UN authority. 

* Meanwhile Britain should hold no more 
H-bomb tests, and should seek international 
agreement to end the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. 

* Britain should propose the formation of a 
UN Guard Force of 20,000 men for police 
duties. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should be authorised to send con- 
tingents immediately in response to a request 
for assistance from the recognised government 
of any member state threatened with attack. 
The force should have its own bases and 
transport. 


The Middle East situation ... 


* Egypt should be required to renounce all 
belligerent rights she now claims, including the 
right to debar Israeli ships from the Suez 
Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba. Until there is a 
settlement the UN Emergency Force should 
remain in the Gaza Strip and along the whole 
length of the frontier. 

* The tragic plight of the 900,000 Arab 
refugees must be brought to an end. Israel 
should allow some to return and offer com- 
pensation to the bulk who must be resettled 
permanently in Arab countries. The UN must 
help with settlement and compensation. 


And questions arising from it 

* A United Nations Convention should be 
drawn up guaranteeing the freedom of all inter- 
national waterways and providing for proper 
maintenance and development. A UN Water- 
ways Commission should be appointed. 
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* There should be a UN Commission to 
investigate the world oil situation, to work out 
principles to govern the world-wide produc- 
tion and distribution of oil and to consider 
setting up a UN Oil Organisation. 


Aid for economic development 


* Britain should channel as much foreign aid 
as possible through the United Nations and 
should urge other countries to do likewise, so 
that aid can be free from political implications. 
Britain should advocate the establishment of 
the Special United Nations Fund for Econ- 
omic Development (SUNFED) without fur- 
ther delay and should increase its contribution 
in 1958 both to UNICEF and the UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Programme. 


General principles 

* Every state, whatever its economic or 
political ideology, should be a member of the 
UN and be represented by its own established 
government. China should be represented by 
the Peking government. 

* Failure by one government to live up to its 
obligations under the Charter should never be 
taken as an excuse for other governments to 
default on theirs. Britain should set an example. 
* Every possible effort must be made to 
secure the maximum co-operation of every 
State in the positive and constructive work of 
the United Nations, for peace depends upon 
inexhaustible patience in establishing a sense 
of partnership and world citizenship through 
such endeavours just as much as it depends 
upon equal determination to resist aggression. 
* In order that the British Government can 
play the fullest possible part in all the work of 
the United Nations, it should be represented at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York 
not only by a civil servant, however senior, 
but by a Resident Minister of the Government 
able to speak and act with full ministerial 
responsibility. 

* The success of the United Nations and its 
growth into an effective world authority is a 
matter not only for governments. It requires 
above all the active support of “‘a well-informed, 
militant body of public opinion”. Everyone who 
is willing to give their support in any country 
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should join a United Nations Association and 
so help to strengthen the world-wide “‘people’s 
movement”, the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. 


* * * 


General Council asked that these proposals 
for strengthening the United Nations should 
be presented to the Foreign Secretary, to seek 
the support of Her Majesty’s government for 
them. 

- + + 


PART from the proposals outlined above, 

General Council passed resolutions on 
three further “‘non-domestic” matters and one 
“domestic” item of importance. These were: 


Hungary 

* The United Nations should bring ail pos- 
sible pressure to bear on Russia to withdraw her 
troops from Hungary, and should publish an 
abridged edition of the report of the UN Com- 
mittee on Hungary (see page 8) to ensure its 
widest possible distribution. 


Refugees 


* The British Government should support 
the extension of the High Commissioner’s 
mandate after 1958; should contribute at least 
£300,000 to the UN Refugee Emergency Fund 
for 1958; should admit some “hard core” 
(including TB) cases to this country; should 
cut delays in sponsored refugees reaching 
here; and should help the new Hungarian 
refugees for whom no permanent solutions 
have been found. ; 


Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland 


* No change should be made in the status of 
these High Commission Territories except at 
the wish of their people. (See page 14.) 


Membership campaign 
* Finally, and most important, in a ‘‘domes- 
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tic’ resolution on “UNA’s work in the 
coming year”, General Council pledged its 
full support for a national membership cam- 
paign, some details of which appeared on 
page | of the July United Nations News, and 
further information about which can be 
found on page 3 of this issue. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON ALGERIA 


AT THE UN 


This is the fourth year in which the Algerian problem has come before the United 
Nations as a potential threat to international peace and security. In 1954 it was considered 
by the steering (programme) committee of the Assembly, but was not included on the 
agenda. Im 1955 it was included on the agenda, but after strong French protests, was 
withdrawn on a resolution put forward by four Latin-American countries. 

In 1956 (October) the French complained to the Security Council that Egypt was sup- 
plying aid to the rebels; and at the end of the 1956-57 Assembly session the question was 
debated for the first time, a mild resolution being passed in February this year expressing 
the hope that a just solution would be found ‘in conformity with the UN Charter’. 


FRENCH ATTITUDE 


From the beginning, France has taken no part in UN debates or voting. She maintains 
that (a) Algeria has never been a colony; since 1847 it has been an integral part of France, 
represented in the metropolitan government. Morocco and Tunisia, on the other hand, were, until 
their independence, Protectorates. Most Frenchmen—left and right-wing alike—believe 
that, under article 2(7) of the Charter, discussion of Algeria is an interference in French 
domestic affairs. 

Further: (b) Algeria contains |4 million European settlers (half French, the rest Spanish, 
Italian, Jewish), many of whose families have lived there for generations, in addition to its 
84 million Moslem (Arab 
and Berber) peoples. (I 
European to every 7 Mos- 
lems, compared with only 
| European to every 30 
Africans in Centre! Africa). 
Improved health services 
mean that the Moslem 
population is increasing 
by about 250,000 a year; | . . 
the European population § ee Ss iy 
has only increased by D Goan . 
200,000 in the last twenty- ‘ > ALG -E 
five years. : 

Finally: (c) Algeria’s im- 
mense economic possibili- 
ties, mainly in the Sahara, 
which forms nine-tenths 
of the territory, are now 
being discovered. (See 
map.) Wine, fruit and 
tobacco were traditional 
exports; but oil reserves 
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are now estimated at well over 400 million tons, and the gas field at Djebel Berga can 
produce two million cubic feet of gas per day. 

By the 1947 Statute of Algiers, the territory was to remain part of France, while gaining 
greater home rule; and an Algerian Assembly, half Moslem, half European, was set up 
with limited legislative powers, In addition to Algerian representation in Paris (cf. 
Northern Ireland). But many other reforms promised in the statute were not fulfilled. 


MOSLEM ATTITUDE 


The first serious outbreak by the National Liberation Front occurred in November 
1954. At the outset an extremist movement, it gathered adherents amongst the Euro- 
peanised Moslem moderates who were antagonised by French: reprisals—violent and 
often indiscriminate—against the rebels and the ordinary people. 

In September 1955 the Moslem members of the Algerian Assembly—originally pro- 
French—came out for independence and ceased to attend the Assembly. Many other 
“‘assimilated’’ Moslems—mayors, councillors, and some civil servants—resigned their 
offices. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Today 600,000 troops and police are still trying, with little success, to pacify the coun- 
try, large parts of which are controlled and administered by the guerilla forces (said by 
the French to number only 15,000 men). The French Minister Resident is now trying also 
to introduce some economic, social and political reforms, originally promised in the 1947 
Statute. Control over local administration is largely in the hands of the European settlers, 
however, and any concessions to the Moslems would be bitterly feared and resented by 


the former. 

European Algerians have recently been responsible for riots and damage to Moslem 
property in Algiers; French troops have tortured Moslems and Europeans who have 
sheltered Moslems; and the Nationalists have assassinated some |,100 European civilians 
and 7,000 Moslems. 

The National Liberation Front (which has had considerable help from Egypt) still 
insists on independence from France, though unlike Tunisia and Morocco, Algeria has no 
historical traditions of unity. The French government has so far gone no further than 
recognising ‘‘Algeria’s separate personality’’; but it is expected that it will submit a 
“loi cadre’’ or framework for a settlement before the General Assembly discusses the 
question at its current session. Whether it is too late to compromise on French-North 
African federation remains to be seen 

The French are divided on what kind of federation might be offered. (1) The Prime 
Minister is reported to want ‘“‘internal federalism’’—eliminating Algerian claims to 
nationhood by dividing the country into sections, each mainly in contact with Paris rather 
than Algiers. (2) Other French parties suggest ‘‘external federalism'’—the re- 
establishment of a central Algerian Assembly, with fairer representation for Moslems and 
linked to the French Parliament which would retain responsibility for foreign policy and 
defence. (Partition is rejected by most Frenchmen as impracticable.) 

At present the Nationalists will not accept even the offer of free elections until the 
principle of independence is agreed. 
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Helping a New Country 
Find its Feet 


HEBE SPAULL tells the Editor something about her experiences 
during a visit to Libya earlier this year. 


ED. I gather you visited Libya last summer 
to see how it has been getting on during its first 
five years of freedom? 


HS. Nearly six years now: Libya became 
an independent kingdom in December 1951. 
Yes, I took a trip overland to Naples and then 
by sea to Tripoli; and after that I spent several 
weeks in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, visiting 
the Jebel mountain country and making a 
journey across the desert in a land rover 
equivalent in length to the route from London 
to Geneva. 

ED. It must have been pretty hot there in 
July. 


HS. it was-—for miles there was no shade 
at all in the desert except that provided by 
primitive little petrol stations. It was odd to 
see little groups of Arabs sitting in the shade 
of a petrol pump! 


ED. I gather that quite a number of coun- 
tries, as well as the UN itself are rallying 
round to help give Libya a good start? 


HS, Well, the British, of course, have been 
involved there ever since the war. Libya had 
been an Italian colony, and when the war 
ended we took over its administration on 
behalf of the UN until a constitution had been 
set up and elections had been held. Since its 
independence we have been making up its 
budget deficit of £2? million a year, plus 
another million pounds annually for economic 
development. And the Americans—whose air 
base there, Wheeler’s Field, is their second 
largest in the world—have been allocating 
about $2 million a year for “Point Four” 
technical aid. France and Italy have helped, 
too. 


ED. So far as the UN is concerned, I 
imagine help has been given not so much in 
money as in men? 
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HS. Yes; there is a UN Technical Assist- 
ance Resident Representative, and missions 
of experts from Unesco, the International 
Labour Organisation, the World Health 
Organisation and the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation. 

ED. Does the Resident Representative co- 
ordinate the work of the Agencies? I believe 
that was the idea when these posts were first set 


Agric 
Unesco’s 


workers of Brak who attend 
racy classes. (Unesco photo.) 
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up—there had been too much overlapping of 
jobs—but I’ve heard complaints, particularly 
from Latin America, that it doesn’t always 
work out successfully. 


HS. 1 didn’t enquire particularly about this, 
but certainly the Specialised Agency missions 
seemed to work quite independently of each 
other. And Unesco is giving some manual 
training to Libyans in addition to the extensive 
technical training scheme which is the largest 
ILO project in the Middle East. Libya is 
woefully lacking in craftsmen, and Mr. 
Stevens, the head of the ILO mission, showed 
me over the government institution where his 
experts are teaching trainees the mysteries of 
sheet metal work, making machine tools, car- 
pentry and car and electrical repairs. 

ED. Do the UN people 
British and Americans at all? 

HS. Yes, indeed. WHO is operating Libya’s 
first nursing school—I went over it on the day 
of the opening ceremony—which was built 
largely with British funds and under British 
supervision, and equipped through the Libyan 
American Reconstruction Commission. And 
some of the undertakings run by FAO experts 


work with the 


A “non-irrigated 
nursery” at 
Garian. Olive 
trees will be 
planted here 
when the 
trenches to hold 
the scarce 
rainwater have 
been dug. 
(Unesco photo.) 
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in Cyrenaica are financed by the Americans. 


ED. You also mentioned Unesco earlier. 
Are they working on fundamental education? 


HS. Their experts are doing some rural 
education, but their main efforts at present are 
devoted to training teachers. The enthusiasm 
is enormous. I went to visit a Unesco sum- 
mer course at the Women’s Training College 
in Tripoli, and to get in I had to push through 
a sorrowful group of young teachers outside 
the door who had just been turned away 
because there was no room for them. Mr. 


Hussain, the head of the Unesco mission, 
told me that it was quite usual to arrange a 
class for forty and find a hundred turning up. 


ED. I'm interested to hear that women as 
well as men are training to be teachers. Isn't this 
unusual for an Arab country? 


HS. The college principal told me that it 
was difficult to recruit women and girls at first. 
Seven years ago, they started with only 
twenty-seven; but this year they have nearly 
three hundred. So far there have been nine 
hundred students at the men’s college in 
Tripolitania. The course for both men and 
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women lasts four years. 
Unesco experts are working on the pro- 
duction of badly needed text books too. 


ED. And what about the FAO mission? I, 


should think that a largely desert country like 
Libya provides them with plenty of headaches, 


HS. They're trying very hard to increase 
food production, and it certainly is difficult, 
for farming methods are very primitive and 
there’s very little land suitable for cultivation. 
A large FAO team—including a statistician, 
experts on heavy and light machinery, and on 
horticulture, forestry and animal breeding— 
works under the direction of a Dutchman, 
Mr. Van den Ploeg. 

One man is especially concerned with 
developing agricultural co-operatives, and he 
took me on a fascinating tour of the Jebel in 
Tripolitania, where some of the few remaining 
true troglodytes live in caves hundreds of feet 
below ground, It’s rather like living at the 
bottom of an enormous well, with the sky far 
above you. There are advantages—it’s cooler 
in summer and warmer in winter—but the 
tribe’s standards of living are desperately low. 
They produce a rancid, poor quality olive oil 
from local trees with a primitive press of the 
kind introduced by the Romans two thousand 
years ago. The press is worked by a camel, 
which is kept in a cavern below ground for six 
months of the year. 

FAO has now bought an up-to-date press— 
set up above ground!—and is training the 
people to operate it. This press, and three 
more provided for other communities, began 
to show a profit last season; and it is hoped 
that the troglodyte tribes will be able to run 
them as a co-operative undertaking from the 
end of this year. 


ED. What are che prospects of introducing 
new crops to Libya? 


HS. Very good indeed so far. Linseed, peas, 
and Sundan grass—for fodder—have been 
flourishing on FAO’s experimental farms. 
They even hope to open up a new export field 
in early crops of peas, tomatoes and straw- 
berries. The English and Libyan seasons for 
all these types of produce are different, and it is 
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possible that before long we may hope to see 
reasonably-priced strawberries on our tables 
at Easter. So there’s something in this particu- 
lar piece of UN technical assistance for us as 
well as for the Libyans! 





CHRISTMAS 
IS COMING! 


Do you know a child who would like a 
teddy bear for Christmas? 


John Hoyland, who has been ill with a 
heart disease, makes toy bears to help 
the UN Children’s Fund. Cubs cost 
4s., plus 6d. postage; larger bears cost 
10s. 6d. 


The profit on a big bear provides 
enough penicillin to cure six children 
suffering from yaws, and that on baby 
bears buys three shots of penicillin. 


More orders wanted, please! 


Mr. Hoyland’s address is: Kentmere, 
Rednal, Birmingham. 











In Mexico, International Civil Aviation experts 
helped train 300 aviation students a year from all 
over South America. 


In Burma, eradication of malaria is now in sight, 
Eight million people have been protected by D.D.T, 
spraying. 





TOMORROW’S WORLD 
IS IN THEIR HANDS 


An attractive new illustrated 
folder about the UN Children’s 
Fund 


Available free 
from the Secretary, 


U.K. Committee for UNICEF 
14-15 Stratford Place, London, W.1 














JAMBOREE 
by Sheila Parkes 


| bine sylvan glades of Sutton Park nestled 
cosily about the Cola-Cola stands. The 
road was hot and dusty as I drove along to the 
Press Information Tent. Two days to go 
before the official opening of the World 
Jubilee Jamboree of Scouting, before 35,000 
boys and men from over sixty countries 
crammed into the two-and-a-half thousand 
acres of the Park. 

There was a slight air of panic among 
Scouting officials. A perspiring British Scout 
sat at the reception desk in the Press Tent, a 
telephone receiver to his ear, his hand clasped 
to his brow. In a few seconds he had finished 
his conversation, received the representatives 
from the American National Broadcasting 
Company (i noted that the Americans had 
extraordinarily-well-cut shorts), and relieved 
me of my handbills. Out in the sunshine again 
hammers were banging, marquees going up, 
Scouts arriving by the coach-load, and the 
whole face of the Park changing beyond 
recognition. At a distance the Jamboree 
looked like Agincourt, a medieval battle 
array of a particularly friendly sort. 

It was only a day or two later, after strenu- 
ous preparations of our own, that the Sutton 
Coldfield UNA Branch moved into the Town 
Hall to erect the special exhibition on the 
United Nations which was part of the official 
Jamboree programme. We began working at 
9.30 p.m.—the Town Hall had been needed 
for other purposes till then—and the last of us 
left at four o’clock in the morning. The flags 
and panels were up, the flowers in place, the 
fountain working, the dolls and models 
arranged, the great illuminated globe revolving 
at a calm and dignified pace—very different 
from the way we felt! 

We were soon back again to complete the 
finishing touches. A friend staggered in with 
one of the prize exhibits—live locusts. He and 
his wife had had a whale of a time removing 
them into special containers from the biscuit 
tins in which they had arrived by rail. “‘Hop- 
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—who was primarily responsible for 
the success of UNA’s exhibition at 
Sutton Coldfield in August. 


pers” had been all over their dining-room, and 
after hours of struggling with tumblers and 
playing-cards they had been reduced to swat- 
ting them, which left indelible traces on their 
nice new wallpaper. 


Platform party 

It seemed no time at all before the platform 
party, led by the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Sutton Coldfield, arrived for the formal 
opening. Ralph Reader, of “Gang Show” 
fame, rose to speak—and two small Boy 
Scouts passed out in a dead faint in the front 
row. It was an alarming beginning. Fortun- 
ately, no harm was done. The St. John 
Ambulance Brigade happened to be one of the 
local organisations that had been invited to 
the opening and they wielded their sal volatile 
bottles with notable success. 


A small boy looks at the “world’s dolls’’ 
exhibit, made by local schoolchildren. 
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Ralph Reader opens the exhibition. On his right, David Ennals, UNA’s Secretary. 


In the reception that followed local Branch 
Officers were presented with a banner and 
badges by the Scout contingent from National- 
ist China. A tactful silence was maintained 
about universal membership of the United 
Nations! But, in fact, there were unique 
opportunities during the next two days for 
discussing world affairs—everything from the 
coming of Malayan independence to the 
future of Lester Pearson; from German re- 
unification to the use of the B.C.G. vaccine 
(at which point a number of Scouts rubbed 
their arms feelingly!) 

The highlights of the exhibition were un- 
doubtedly the performances on the two 
evenings by Scout contingents. On the first 
evening we had the Nigerians, a delightfully 
happy group, who presented a traditional play 
called “The Magic Drum”, and the Israelis, 
who sang and danced beautifully. We noted 
with interest that the Israeli contingent con- 
sisted of both Jews and Arabs. On the second 
evening we had the Malayans, who performed 
their graceful candle dance, and the Jamaicans, 
who sang calypsos. All was carried out in a 
very happy and informal atmosphere, rather 
like a large party, with the guests sitting of 
standing casually round the performers and 
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all mixing for refreshments and conversation 
afterwards. 

The friendliness of all the visiting Scouts 
was remarkable, and it was a moving experi- 
ence to go out into the dark at the end of the 
evening and wave them off, cheerfully singing 
their Jamboree songs as they drove away in 
trucks. 


An inspiration 

To all of us living in Sutton the Jamboree 
has been an inspiration. We called our UNA 
exhibition “One World”, and we had only to 
walk among the different contingents in the 
Park, to see the camp fires, hear the singing, 
and feel the unaffected goodwill that prevailed 
everywhere, to know that one world could be 
a reality. 

The Jamaican guitarist who had composed 
the calypso for Princess Margaret during her 
visit to Kingston last year had written a 
special calypso for the Jamboree, part of 
which went as follows: 

**“A Scout has a duty to perform each day 

To help his brother along Life’s way, 

And if we rerhember it pays to be good 

We'll all get our share of life as we should. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
by Eyi Amau 


ai was admitted to the United Nations 

at long last in December 1956—four and a 
half years after she had first applied for 
membership. During those years, while the 
Japanese Government and people worked 
indefatigably to realise their cherished aspira- 
tions, many friendly countries rallied to their 
support, for which they are profoundly 
grateful. 

Though Japan was the eightieth country to 
join the United Nations, special significance 
attaches to her entry. Firstly, it has helped the 
United Nations to take a further step towards 
universal membership. And secondly, it has 
increased the numerical strength of the Asian- 
African states to over one-third of the UN’s 
total membership, so that the A-A group, if 
united, may wield a “veto power” in the 
General Assembly. This will be, I believe, a 
potent factor in the future operation of the 
organisation. 

The new constitution of Japan stipulates in 
the Preamble: “‘We, the Japanese people, 
desire peace for all time. We desire to occupy 
an honoured place in an international society 
striving for the preservation of peace.” But 
despite this, Japan was kept out of the United 
Nations for four years after the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty had been signed, because of the 
Soviet veto. 


Abuses of the Charter 


There is no doubt that Moscow used the veto 
power as a diplomatic lever for the restoration 
of Japanese-Soviet relations. Be that as it may, 
it is unfortunate that the helplessness of the 
Security Council in the face of such abuse of 
the veto has not given the Japanese a favour- 
able impression of the United Nations, whose 
duty is to uphold international justice and 
equity. 

There are other respects, too, in which we 
do not consider the UN Charter to be neces- 
sarily perfect. For instance, the adjustment 
between the organisation and a member state 
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where its “vital interests’’ are involved—as in 
the case of Britain in the Middle East today— 
requires further careful study. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that the 
United Nations is, as the League of Nations 
was, the best that could be devised by human 
intellectuality and good sense, at least at 
present. True, it has undergone many trials 
since its foundation: it has been severely 
tested in the crises of East Europe and the 
Middle East, and gained thereby in strength 
and stature. For that reason Japan looks for- 
ward to the preservation of peace and promo- 
tion of human welfare through co-operation 
with the UN and is eager to contribute to 
that end. 


Two wheels of foreign policy 

By joining the organisation Japan has 
returned to the family of nations after an 
interval of twenty-three years. Foreign Minis- 
ter Kishi, in a recent address to the Diet, 
stated that our country’s foreign policy is to 
operate on the two wheels of “‘respect for the 
United Nations’ and “collaboration with 
democratic countries—especially the United 
States”. But the post-war world—divided as it 
is into East and West camps, with a neutral 
bloc. in addition—presents an extremely com- 
plex situation, which is naturally reflected itn 
the United Nations. Japan is linked to the 
West in world diplomacy, but geographically 
she belongs to Asia and maintains the closest 
relations with the other Asian countries. 

It happens that in Asia a high wind of 
nationalism has risen, which blows hard 
against the old colonial powers of the West. 
This renders Japan’s position delicate and 
difficult, and confronts her on occasions with 
a baffling situation. 

Nationalism is a natural way of liberation 
of mankind. But when it takes the form of 





Mr. Amau is Secretary-General of the 
Japanese UNA. 
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ultra-nationalism, or erupts suddenly and 
violently, it is liable to disturb world peace. 
On the other hand, any attempt to suppress 
nationalism by force is bound to, bring on a 
destructive explosion. Accommodation of 
nationalism is an exceedingly difficult but 
urgent task now facing the United Nations. 


It is true that the rapid rise of Japan in the 


early decades of this century stimulated 
nationalism in Asia, and the Japanese people 
have a deep sympathy towards the national 
aspirations of Asian countries. But Japan, 
though she has now assimilated Western 
civilisation and believes herself to have 
acquired the ways of democracy, has had bitter 
experience of the excesses of nationalism. She 
is thus well-placed to offer friendly counsel to 
the newly-risen nations of Asia. Under the 
aegis of the United Nations the role allotted to 
Japan will be to help harmonise the relations 
between Western powers and the countries of 
Asia, and thereby contribute to the further- 
ance of world peace. 





Sir John Cockcroft, Director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, presided 
over a conference on radio-isotopes in scientific 
research, held in Paris from September 9th to 20th. 
Over 1,000 scientists attended this, the biggest-ever 
conference organised by Unesco. 
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JAMBOREE (Continued from p. 25.) 


There’s trouble all over the world today 

Because men cannot live in a brotherly way, 

And if we only remember what Scouts 
should do, 

There would be peace and love and riches 
too. 


So let’s remember as we celebrate 

The anniversary of a cause that’s great, 
To do all we can at this Jamboree 

To bring the world peace and unity.” 


The exhibition itse!f was a worthwhile and 
enjoyable enterprise. It produced well over 
1,000 visitors from over twenty-five countries; 
fifty new UNA members and many interested 
enquiries ; and considerable sums for UNICEF, 
Refugees and the Unesco Gift Coupon 
Scheme. All of us who helped felt we had 
gained from the experience in all sorts of 
ways. The only thing we seem to have lost was 
sleep. 





In Yugoslavia, the government poultry farm at 
Zemun-Polje, using techniques suggested by Food 
and Agriculture Organisation experts, has in- 
creased the yield per hen by 40 per cent, and 
reduced chick mortality to 6 per cent. 
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The “A> 


One or two sections of these notes were origin- 
ally written in a former Royal Palace in Rumania 
whither their author had been sent to participate 
in a WFUNA/Unesco seminar on “Adult Educa- 
tion with special reference to the United Nations’. 
Long past the “copy” date they arrived in England 
having spent three weeks on the way. It is an 
“open question” whether the postal services are 
really so slow! 


The Council 


The results of the election to Council were 
announced at Bournemouth, the following twenty- 
five having been elected by ballot of Branches, 
District, Regional, and National Councils: Mrs. 
S. Alexander, Mr. J. H. Anderson, Mr. L. F. 
Behrens, Miss J. M. Bowie, Sir Edward Boyle, 
Mr. Ritchie Calder, Mr. J. Cottle, Dame May 
Curwen, Sir Allen Daley, Mr. Ivor Davies, Mr. J. 
Ennals, Mr. J. Garnett, Mr. J. Gundry, Lady Hall, 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., Lord Heming- 
ford, Mr. J. Hodgess-Roper, Mr. J. Holland, Dr. 
D. J. Hughes, Sir Geoffrey Mander, Dr. A. Martin, 
Dame Marjorie Maxse, Lady Morton, Mr. N. 
Nicolson, M.P., Rev. R. Rees. Two members 
have since been appointed by each Region, by 
Scotland, by Wales, by national organisations, 
and up to fifteen others co-opted. With the 
Officers, this makes a full Council of about 
seventy which meets four or five times a year, and 
which between meetings of the General Council is 
responsible for the Association’s policy and work. 
The Executive Committee, a much smaller body, 
is elected by the Council and meets twice a month. 


A new penny-a-week scheme 


Not long ago three cheques reached the office— 
one of two guineas for UNICEF, another of two 
guineas for the UNA Refugee Appeal, and a third 
of 16s. Od. for WFUNA. With them came the 
story of how the money was collected and also 
news of two guineas to the Folkestone Branch of 
UNA and £7 to the British Council of Churches. 
These represent the first disbursements from 
Folkestone’s “‘World Citizenship Fund’, 

Mr. Kenneth Salt, Vice-Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s local Branch and Deputy Town Clerk of 
Folkestone started a penny-a-week fund about 
twelve months ago for the Inter-Church Aid and 
Refugee Service of the British Council of Churches 
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and for various “United Nations causes’. The 
proceeds go into “The World Citizenship Fund”’, 
the object of which, apart from the money raised, 
is to bridge the gap between the interests of church 
folk and the United Nations. The Fund is now 
being permanently constituted with Alderman 
Moncrieff and Mr. Salt as trustees, and it is inten- 
ded toextend its operation throughout the churches 
of all denominations in Folkestone. Those who 
may see possibilities of starting something similar 
in their own localities are invited to enquire further 
of Mr. Kenneth Salt, c/o UNA, 25 Charles Street, 
W.1. 


The revolving door 

What is already largely a personalities page— 
and probably the more interesting for that— 
becomes more so by reference to half a dozen staff 
changes. The sad ones are the departures of Mrs. 
Frances Boyd, Miss Caroline Barbour, and Miss 
Kathleen Worsley, each of whom has worked for 
UNA with great zeal tempered by fun. For five 
years Miss Worsley has been mainly connected 
with the Meetings Department, latterly in charge 
of it. Now she is going to Beirut. For three years 
Mrs. Boyd has been Editor of United Nations 
News and the Association’s other publications, 
but for some considerable time before that she was 
Librarian. For three years Miss Barbour has been 
Secretary of the United Nations Student Asso- 
ciation (UNSA). All three have been immensely 
liked by their colleagues and by the many members 
who have called upon their help. The work and the 
Office will miss their presence and their contribu- 
tion very much. 

First of the newcomers is Mr. W. R. Stephenson. 
After forty-four years in business on Tyneside Mr. 
Stephenson thought he had retired, but since 
spring has been part-time Regional Officer for the 
North East. For over ten years he has sat on the 
Gosforth Urban District Council and been its 
Chairman for two. He is also a member of the 
Northumberland Education Committee. 

Next comes Dr. H. J. McLachlan of Belfast 
who has been appointed part-time to break new 
ground for UNA in Northern Ireland. Dr. 
McLachlan has had a very distinguished academic 
career in the Universities of Manchester, Heidel- 
berg, and Oxford. He has been a WEA lecturer, 
tutor in extra-mural studies for Oxford University, 
did refugee relief in Prague during the winter of 
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1938/39, and has been a committee member of the 
UNA branches in Oxford and Belfast. In the 
latter city it was Dr. McLachlan’s efforts which 
were largely instrumental in raising the magnificent 
sum of £15,000 for our Refugee Appeal. 

The new Youth Officer is Mr. Robin Dixon, a 
young but much-travelled man. Cyprus, where he 
spent a year editing a weekly newspaper, and 
Kenya were two of his adventurous spots. By his 
efforts this summer for the various Work Camps 
we have come to appreciate the qualities upon 
which Mr. Dixon was so strongly recommended to 
us by Inter-Church Aid. 

Replacing Miss Barbour is Miss Mary Gillow. 
At Manchester University where she graduated, 
Miss .Gillow was prominent in many student 
activities, helped to restart the UNSA Branch, and 
worked for the welfare of overseas students. In 
1956-57 she was President of the Union. 


To all these good friends, whether going or 
coming, we offer our very good wishes for hap- 
piness and success in all that they undertake. 


UNEF in lead 


Soldiers in the uniform of the United Nations 
Emergency Force are in the toy shops. Uncles and 
aunts must brush up their history of the affair and 
the arguments for turning the life-size version into 
a permanent international police force. 


“I lived under Hitler” 


Not often has a Branch Secretary had the kind 
of unforgettable experiences of Mrs. Sybil Bannis- 
ter, Honorary Secretary of Uckfield Branch. 
These she described in a recently-published book 
called “I lived under Hitler’, published by 
Rockliff at 12s. 6d. Married to a German doctor, 
Mrs. Bannister first settled in Danzig, and her 
book makes a quiet beginning with all the domes- 
tic details of how she tried to adapt herself to a 
strange country and to being a German citizen. 
The Russian advance drove her westwards and she 
finally arrived in Hamburg. There, at the end of the 
war, she was reunited with her son and was able 
to come with him to England. 


Corporate membership 


There are now 2,075 paid-up Corporate Mem- 
bers and 218 Corporate Associates. This is an 
increase of 242 and 46 in the two categories during 
the past three years. Analysis shows the Corporate 
Membership to consist of 956 churches, 251 local 
political parties, 314 trades unions and trades 
councils, 284 women’s groups, and 270 other 
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organisations of which 98 are co-operative 
societies. 


Busman’s holiday 


Two visitors with a difference have, we hope, 
been made to feel at home in 25 Charles Street. In 
the spring came Mrs. Liv Meyer of the staff of the 
United Nations Association of Norway. Mrs. 
Meyer spent nearly two months on all kinds of 
jobs in Head Office, attending meetings inside and 
outside the building, and generally becoming 
acquainted with the way British UNA works. 
After her return home, her Chairman, Mr. Bjarne 
Gran, wrote Mr. Judd as follows: “It has been a 
pleasure to listen to Mrs. Meyer’s most enthusi- 
astic report. She has obviously derived great profit 
from working with you which in turn will benefit 
our Association.” 

The second visitor was Mr. Joseph Bettie from 
Liberia. He has been able to spend a month in 
London during the autumn on a grant channelled 
through WFUNA. As in the case of Mrs. Meyer 
it was thought that if Mr. Bettie could work in our 
Head Office it would give him experience of some 
future value to the UNA of Liberia. 

The personalities of these visitors and the cause 
of their coming endeared them both to all who met 
them. 


In Remembrance 

The past six months have seen many sad losses 
by death from amongst the ranks of Branch 
Officers. We remember Alderman David Beevers, 
C.B.E., often seen at General Council representing 
either the Yorkshire Region or the Montague 
Burton Branch and whose great public services 
were fittingly recognised by his election as Lord 
Mayor of Leeds and by the conferment of the 
University’s honorary Doctor of Laws; the 
Venerable P. J. Dale, Archdeacon of Salisbury and 
for many years Honorary Treasurer of the City’s 
UNA Branch; Mr. D. Gemmill, Honorary 
Treasurer of West End Newcastle Branch since its 
foundation in 1945; Miss Hillier, for eight years 
Honorary Secretary of Henleaze & Westbury 
Branch; Miss Merritt, Honorary Secretary of 
Buckingham Branch who, with every promise of 
long and devoted service, was tragically killed in a 
motor accident; Mr. J. T. Middleton, for a con- 
siderable time the Honorary Treasurer of Oldham 
Branch; Mr. H. M. Simmons, Chairman for many 
years of West. Wickham Branch; and Colonel 
F. C. Temple, C.L.E., C.B.E., Chairman of Lewes 
Branch. In wide circles, but in none more than in 
UNA, all will be deeply missed. 


H. W. 
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POLITICAL 


Hungary. The five-power Committee on Hungary 
issued its report on June 20th. (See page 8.) 


UN Emergency Force. On July 22nd the Indo- 
nesian Government announced, with regret, that 
it would have to withdraw its battalion of 584 
officers and men from UNEF. They had served 
with the Force for six months. 


Suez. In mid-June the French Government notified 
the Secretary-General of its intention to “‘make 
available the necessary means’’ to enable French 
shipping to use the Suez Canal again, though it 
stressed the need for the implementation of the 
“six principles’ for running the canal agreed on 
by the Security Council in October 1956... . In 
July the Egyptian Government formally notified 
the Secretary-General that it would accept the 
jurisdiction of the International Court in any legal 
dispute arising from the nationalisation and run- 
ning of the canal. 


Israel and the Arab States. At the end of May 
Syria complained to the Security Council about 
several Israeli violations of the Armistice Agree- 
ment, and in particular about Israel’s construction 
of a bridge of possible military value in the Syrian- 
Israeli demilitarised zone. The Acting Chief of 
Staff of the UN Truce Supervisory Organisation 
reported ©n July 8th that UN observers had been 
denied access to parts of the Israel-occupied 
demilitarised zone. Israel’s representative at the 
UN said that his government was willing to discuss 
this question with the Acting Chief of Staff. Israeli 
and UN Emergency Force officials met on June 
10th to discuss measures to prevent Arab infil- 
tration from the Gaza Strip into Israel. Three 
Arab infiltrators were shot by UNEF patrols on 
June 14th and 18th. 


Atomic Energy for Peace. The International 
Atomic Energy Agency came into existence on 
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July 30th, and the staff of the Preparatory Com- 
mission moved to Vienna early in August. 


Atomic Radiation. On June 3rd the Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
asked eighty-eight governments to take part in an 
international attempt to standardise the measure- 
ment of Strontium 90. 


Oman. On August 20th the Security Council 
rejected (by a vote of 4 to 5, with the U.S. abstain- 
ing and China not participating) an Arab request 
that the question of “armed aggression by the 
United Kingdom...against the Imamate of 
Oman” should be placed on its agenda. 


Charter Review. On June 3rd the General Assem- 
bly Committee of the Whole recommended that a 
report on the question of holding a Charter 
Review Conference should be made in 1959. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Technical Assistance. The Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board reported to the 
Economic and Social Council on June 28th that 
the TA Programme for 1956-57 had beaten all 
previous records. Eighteen per cent more money 
had been contributed by seventy-seven countries 
to provide help for 103 countries and territories. 
3,246 experts of sixty-seven nationalities had been 
at work in the field—a quarter of them coming 
from countries which were themselves receiving 
technical aid. 


Refugees. At the end of July the Economic and 
Social Council recommended that the term of 
office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
should be extended for five years from January 
1959. The High Commissioner reported that the 
number of refugees in camps had been reduced 
from 84,759 in 1955 to 50,300 at the beginning of 
1957; and that the Secretary-General’s fund for 
Hungarian refugees had brought in $20 million, 
half of which had been channelled through the 
UN. 
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Health. The World Health Assembly concluded 
its tenth annual session on May 24th. It extended 
the term of office of its Director-General, Dr. 
M. G. Candau of Brazil, for up to five years from 
July 1958. Rumania announced that it was going 
to resume active participation in WHO’s work. 
(Russia, Albania, Bulgaria and Poland had already 
done so.) . . . On June 15th, a European Regional 
Office of WHO was opened at Copenhagen. . 
Salk vaccine was sent from America to Hungary 
at WHO’s request at the beginning of August to 
help fight a polio outbreak. 


Food and Agriculture. The twenty-nation Desert 
Locust Control Committee of FAO issued a warn- 
ing in mid-July that the locust threat was reaching 
a peak unknown for twenty-five years. In Libya 
and Tunisia there had already been heavy crop 
damage, and invasions were expected in Equatorial 
Africa, Sudan and the countries surrounding 
Saudi Arabia. 


Finance. At the beginning of August the Inter- 
national Bank survey mission to Jordan reported 
its recommendations for a ten-year development 
plan for the country, costing about £42 million. . . . 
On August 8th Ireland became the 61st member of 
the Bank and Fund. ... On August 9th the Bank 
made a loan to Japan of $7 million for a multi- 
purpose programme for irrigation, water supply 
and power in central Japan. (The Bank has now 
made eight loans, to the equivalent of $83 million, 
to Japan.) 


Economic Development. Early 


DEPENDENCIES 


Tanganyika. During the Trusteeship Council’s 
discussion of Tanganyika in June, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, Britain’s new permanent representative on 
the Council, told members that the 1958 and 1959 
Legislative Council elections would be the first in 
East Africa to be held on the basis of a common 
roll for all races. Julius Nyerere, the President of 
the Tanganyika African National Union, criticised 
the franchise criteria which would mean that “only 
a fraction” of the territory’s nine million Africans 
would be able to meet them. ... A UN Visiting 
Mission left for Tanganyika, Somaliland and 
Ruanda Urundi on July 14th. 
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in August the 
Economic and Social Council asked the General 
Assembly to consider the establishment of a 
Special UN Fund for Economic Development. 
The resolution was passed by 15 to 3 (Canada, 
America and Britain). 


Somaliland. The Trusteeship Council discussed 
Somaliland’s future at the end of May: the terri- 
tory is under Italian administration, and is to 
become independent in 1960. The Somali Minister 
of Economic Affairs estimated that his country 
would need outside economic help of between 
$3 and $4 million a year. The Italian represent- 
ative said that the only political matters now 
reserved to Italy were foreign affairs and defence. 


ADMINISTRATION 


UN Budget. On August 13th a budget of $54,782,000 
was proposed by the Secretary-General for 1958— 
an increase of nearly $4 million over 1957. The 
Assembly’s Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions recommended a 
reduction of $1 million on this figure, mainly by 
reducing the number of additional staff requested 
and the allocations for special conferences. It 
recommended that UN bodies should not meet 
away from headquarters unless the extra costs 
were met by the host governments concerned. 





Have ‘Jor Head DRal... 


... Congratulations are due to Captain T. E. 
Podger, R.N., of the Friern Barnet Branch, who 
was made a C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours. This 
decoration he received for his part in the clearance 
of the harbour at Port Said. For much of the time 
Captain Podger was working under the direction 
of General Wheeler, the UN’s chief of Canal 
clearance. 


...Mr. John Willes, Secretary of Ilford Branch, 
told General Council that the Ilford Youth Section 
made no less than £86 by presenting an evening of 
traditional jazz by Ken Colyer’s band at Ilford 
Town Hall earlier this year. The audience num- 
bered 700. Other Youth Sections, take note! 


... Mr. Glen Hayler, Chairman of Worthing’s 
Social Committee, and his wife, lent their house 
for the branch’s annual coffee morning and, 
afternoon whist drive in August. The Mayor o 
Worthing spoke, advocating continued work for 
the success of the UN; the event was reported in 
three local papers; prizes were given by local 
tradespeople; and £35 was raised for branch 
funds. With 1,000 members, Worthing is one of the 
largest branches in the country. 
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Bookshelf 


KNOW YOUR UN 
World Goodwill Bulletin: Special United Nations 
Issue. July 1957. Available from World Goodwill, 
38 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

This is the best short pamphlet on the United 
Nations to have appeared in this country since 
A. M. Rosenthal’s The UN: Its Record and 
Prospects. The author—anonymous—not only 
knows his UN but can write about it briefly and 
comprehensibly and is clear-sighted about its short- 
comings as well as its achievements. 

In twenty-four pages he covers the political 
structure and economic and social work of the 
organisation; the special position of the Secretary- 
General; the problems of an international sec- 
retariat; Hungary; Suez; “Uniting for Peace’’; 
and the birth of the UN Emergency Force. (He 
omits disarmament, but then virtually nothing has 
yet been achieved in this highly technical field.) 

The producers of World Goodwill Bulletin say 
that it “presents the work of those who are 
pioneering in thought and action in every field to 
solve the problems of humanity and to establish 
right human relations and international under- 
standing’’. The Bulletin is issued about four times 
a year, and is not offered on a subscription basis, 
but is supported by the gifts of its readers and 
friends. One hopes that its friends in Britain will 
F. B. 


be generous in their support. 


ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
Economic Theory and Under-developed Regions, by 
Gunnar Myrdal. (Duckworth.) 168 pp. 18s, 

Since 1947, Dr. Myrdal has been the presiding 
genius of the Economic Commission for Europe 
of which he was Executive Secretary. He has 
recently resigned in order to undertake research 
for the Twentieth Century Foundation into Asian 
economic problems. In this book he preaches a 
gospel which many in the better-off countries will 
find hard to accept 

International integration and the advancement 
of the poorer countries which we so strongly 
desire will not be achieved on the basis of free 
trade and the normal working of market forces. 

¢ The road to international integration must be 
sought through national integration.’’ Under- 
developed countries must first integrate themselves 
on the basis of national plans which “give invest- 
ment such protection from market forces as will 
permit it to be undertaken in spite of the fact that 
it would not be remunerative according to private 
business calculations.”’ International integration 
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will begin effectively when an approach to equality 
has been achieved. The advanced countries have 
an obligation to assist this process partly by wil- 
lingly accepting restrictions on foreign trade on the 
part of the poorer countries. 


The Economics of Under-developed Countries, by 
P. T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey. (Nisbet: Cambridge 
University Press.) 271 pp. 10s. 6d. 

It is gratifying to see what will become a stan- 
dard book on this subject, published in the Cam- 
bridge Economic Handbooks series. As with its 
fellows in the series, it is “intended to convey to 
the ordinary reader and to the uninitiated student 
some conception of the general principles of 
thought which economists now apply to economic 
problems.” Given the strong humanitarian desire 
and the political need to raise living standards for 
the great majority of the world’s population, how 
should governments and private concerns set 
about the task? How is national income measured? 
What part should be played by governmental 
initiative and what by private enterprise? What is 
the role of international trade? What light upon 
present problems can be shed by past experience, 
e.g. the amazing economic development of Japan? 
These and many other problems are discussed 
clearly, interestingly and authoritatively. G.E. 





ALL readers of 
the United 
Nations News 
will enjo 

this of 
folk-tales from 
all countries 

of the United 
Nations, pub- 
lished for the 
U.N. Women’s 
Guild, entitled 


RIDE WITH 
THE SUN 226 pages, 15s, net 


Stories from 60 countries are presented in a 
unique form--each delegation to UNO has 
selected its own representative folk-tale, and all 
of these are carefully edited and supplied with 
bibliographical notes by Harold Courlander. 
It is illustrated with line drawings by Roger 
Duvoisin, All royalties accruing from its sale 
will be devoted to alleviating the suffering of 
needy children throughout the world 
Published by 
Edmund Ward (Publishers) Lid 
194.200 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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BRANCHES N.B. 


Why not a page in United Nations 
Branches, by Branches, about 
which might be copied by others 

C. Recorp, 
Coventry 


To the 


News for 
Branch activities 


j y r 


if branches will send in information 


(Willingls 
bp.) 


H-BOMB 


in your last issuc 


TESTS 


Blow the Wind 
apparently 


he artick 
Southerly’, 
badly needed 
Last spring at a UNA meeting, Proposal 5 of 
your “World Agenda” 
Our Government should decide that it will abandon 


is most welcome, because 


was discussed, This reads 
the testing of its newly-made Hydrogen bomb for so 
long as all other countries will abandon their tests of 
Hydrogen bombs, An amendment suggesting “full 
stop after bomb and delete the rest’ was rejected. 
C. M. CATHER, 
Torquay 


A BOUQUE! 


For some time now I have been meaning to 
express my appreciation of United Nations News 
It is full of topics which are of vital importance 
and yet have dropped out of the news. The dia 
grams and information are such that instead of 


discarding the magazine, One keeps it for reference 


Joan Norton and 
Maureen Ferebee, 
who have given an 
evening a week 
voluntarily to help- 
ing the new U.K, 
Committee for 
UNICEF. Here they 
are being thanked 
by Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director 
of UNICEF (and by 
Kenneth Horne!) 
On the left, Lady 
Kilmuir, Chairman 
of the committee. 
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and shows it to others. It is not heavy but very 
readable—-no padding. Articles like “Blue Berets 
on the Border’ and “‘Man Behind the Babel’” in 
your last issue give one a sense of the realities 
behind the “labels’’, Best wishes. 


V.C. Nixon, 


Birmingham, 0 





One Sentence on Tyranny 


This and 
essays comes from the Hungarian Literary 
Cazette, 


anthology of poems, articles 


which flourished in Budapest 
during the few brief days of freedom at the 
end of year, The authors 
Tibor Dert, George 
Fandos and Gyula Hay 
who 
freedom and were prepared to make sacrifices 


for it 


October last 
including Gyula Illyes, 
Paloczi Horvath, Tibor 
inspiration to those 


rave longed for 
iM zg 


The group of Hungarian intellectuals is now 
split up. Some are in Hungarian gaols, one is in 
a mental institution, a few were able 


to the West 


to escape 


One Sentonce 
Waverley 


uprising. It can be 


on Tyranny is being published 
by the Press on the first anniversary 
of the obtained from book 


shops or from UNA Headquarters, price Ss 





UNICEF Christmas Cards 


This year Ludwig Bemelmans has designed 
a series of five colourful holiday greeting 
eards (see above) portraying “Music for 


Children” in many lands. There are also 


two delightful) Vietnamese paintings by 


Mai Thu (see right): and one “Mother and 
Child” by Gladys Rockmore Davis for use 


in Christian countries. 


In boxes of ten (two each of 
Bemelmans, five each of Mai Thu, 
or ten of Davis) 7s. 6d, 


Profits from the sale of the ecards 
go to the UN Children’s Fund. 


Every 7s. 6d. profit means that 95 
children can have a glass of milk a 
day for a week or that 100 children 


can be protected from tuberculosis. 


eee ee ee ORDER NOW 


THe Booknoom, 25 Cuarres Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


(Cheques payable to UNA, please.) 


Please send me ~ boxes UNICEF Christmas Cards at 7s, 6d, 


Mr./Mrs./ Miss 
(PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 


Printed for the Unrzap Nations Associarton, 25 Charies Street, W.1, 
by Srapies Painrexs Limrrep at their Rochester, Kent, establishment 





